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THE GOSPEL OF LABOR. 


This is the gospel of labor—ring it, ye bells of the kirk; 

The Lord of Love came down from above to live with the 
men who work. 

This is the rose that He planted, here in the thorn-cursed 
soil: 

Heaven is blest witi perfect rest, but the blessing of earth 
is toil. 

HENRY VAN Dyke, in * The Toiling of Felix.” 


THE GENIUS OF HULL HOUSE. 
BY HORACE SPENCER FISKE. 
* The Ballad of Manila Bay,’ and other verses.—U niver- 
sity of Chicago Press, 

Girt round with misery careless of the light, 

A motley mass still needing to be on 

In civic hope and happier life begun, 
Her guiding spirit guides from out the night, 
She knows the worth of comfort and delight 

To win the soul to sit beneath the sun 

And strive for things that onlyshould be won, 
Forever leading with a clearer sight. 
For always to her aid she ealls sweet art 

That loves the temple of the human soul, 

To free the mind and bless the wearied heart; 
And by a human hand-toueh her control 

Becomes of e’en the humblest life a part, 

And helps through one the purpose of the whole. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


Settlement Problems in Educational Work 
With Adults. 


LABOR MUSEUM AT HULL HOUSE. 


BY JANE ADDAMS. 

After ten years of educational experience at 
Hull House, several distinct conclusions have 
been forced upon the residents. It has been 
found in offering classes in an industrial com- 
munity certain concessions must be made. 
Working people cannot be held to regularity of 
hours and effort as children can. Many things 
conspire to make this impossible,—they are 
delayed by long hours of work or by ‘over- 
time” which may make attendance on a given 
evening utterly out of the question, by family 
cares, a delayed supper, a sick child, the neces- 
sity for shopping in the evening; and last, they 
are often waylaid by an irresistible desire for 
recreation and distraction which is almost the 
inevitable reaction from the long hours of dull 
factory work. 
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ADAPTATION NEEDED MORE THAN DISCIPLINE, 


The discipline which a child gets from regu- 
larity of attendance at school and being held 
to a given piece of work whether it is tasteful 
or not, is of course more than supplied to work- 
ing people by the inexorable necessity of 
punctuality and regularity at work, which is 
often enforced by a system of fines, and by the 
fact that many of them are continually held to 
distasteful tasks. 

To insist too rigidly upon the disciplinary 
aspect of education is simply to fail to recog- 
nize the situation. If the settlement holds 
thatthere must be regularity of attendance or no 
attendance at all, the result is a class in litera- 
ture or history, composed of people who come 
regularly and study faithfully, but who repre- 
sent the transfigured few in the vicinity, those 


-who are capable of abstract mental effort, and 


who have more or less of the scholar’s mental 
instinct. Hull House can point to flourishing 
classes of this kind, which have sustained an 
interest in a given subject for six and eight 
years, and from which the members have 
derived a very good imitation of college 
culture. 

We would by no means advocate the abandon- 
ment of these classes, but ratber the enlarge- 
ment and progressive development of them. 
Certainly the people who are capable of sus- 
tained mental effort should be fed and helped, 
as indeed they are by every “popular lecture,” 
every reading room and ‘Extension” class in 
the city. In addition to these classes the resi- 
dents are convinced that there is a distinct 
need for educational methods adapted to the 
situation, in which the majority of working 
people are placed. The present methods are 
either copied from those employed in teaching 
children and totally ignore a vast amount of 
experience which life is continually bringing 
to the usefully employed adult, or are copied 
from the colleges, which presuppose a previous 
training and a desire for persistent study on 
the part of the young people, whose very pres- 
ence in the college is, to a certain extent, a 
guarantee of both. 
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"A *settlément Should certainly be able to use 
both methods when they are available, but 
should not be caught by a slavish imitation of 
either, simply because they are successful 
under other circumstances. The residents of a 
settlement should be able to utilize many facts 
and forces lying quite outside the range of 
books, should be able to seize affections and 
memories which are not available in schools 
for children or immature youth. 

In the I[talian colony immediately west of 
Hull House, for instance, may be found peasant 
women, who in Italy spun, wove and dyed and 
made the clothing for their families. Some of 
the older women still use the primitive form of 
distaff. 

It will be possible by their help to illustrate 
the history of textile manufacture, to reveal 
the long human effort which it represents, to 
put into sequence and historic order the skill 
which the Italian colony contains, but which 
is now lost or despised. 

It may easily be observed that the spot which 
attracts most people at any exhibition or fair 
is the one where something is being done, so 
trivial a thing as a girl cleaning gloves ora 
man polishing metal almost inevitably attracts 
a crowd who look on with absorbed interest. 
The same thing is true of shop windows. 

It is hoped that by utilizing this feature of 
interest, the actual carrying forward of the 
industrial processes, and by the fact that the 
explanation of each process or period will be 
complete in itself, may in a measure tend to 
make the teaching dramatic and so overcome 
the disadvantage of irregular attendance. It 
is also believed that when educational process 
is connected with the materials of daily life, 
it will hold his interest and feed his thought 
as the present abstract and unconnected study 
utterly fails to do. At least an effort will be 
made to minister to the needs of people as they 
present themselves and to develop the life of 
cultivation from “things as they are.” 
EDUCATIVE INTERPRETATION OF INDUSTRIES. 

Educators have failed to adjust themselves 
to the fact that cities have become great cen- 
ters of production and manufacture, and 
manual labor has been left without: historic 
interpretation or imaginative uplift. It has 
almost inevitably become dull and uninter- 
esting. 

There is no doubt that the life of the average 
laborer tends to be flat and monotonous, with 
nothing in his work to feed his mind or hold 
his interest. Little is done either in the 
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schools or elsewhere to make bim really intelli- 
gent in regard to the processes involved in his 
work or in regard to the material which he 
daily handles. 

Workmen are brought in contact with existing 
machinery quite as abruptly as if the present 
set of industrial implements had been newly 
created. They handle the machinery day by 
day without any notion that each generation 
works with the gifts of the last and transmits 
this increased gift to the next. Few of the 
men who perform the mechanical work in the 
great factories have any apprehension of the 
fact that the inventions upon which the fac- 
tory depends, the instruments which they use, 
have been slowly worked out bythe necessities 
of the race, have been added to and modified 
until they have become a social possession and 
have an aggregate value which time and society 
alone can give them. 

A machine really represents the ‘‘seasoned 
life of man” preserved and treasured up within 
itself, quite as much as does a parish church 
or a market cross. 

If the people who use machinery do not get a 
consciousness of historic continuity and 
human interest through that machinery, these 
same people will probably never get it at all 
it is indeed their only chance. 

To put all historic significance upon city 
walls and triumphal arches, is to teach history 
from the political and governmental side, 
which too often presents solely the records of 
wars and restrictive legislation, emphasizing 
that which destroys life and property rather 
than the processes of labor, which really cre- 
ate and conserve civilization. Fame and 
honor still largely cling to war and non-pro- 
ductive occupations, and there seems to be no 
way of changing this, unless we can make the 
materials and processes which form the daily 
experience of the workmen more interesting 
and increase their picturesqueness. 

It is also believed that a study of industry 
and the material foundations of life will be the 
most natural mode of approach to the larger 
life of cultivation and learning. 

CREDIT DUE TO LABOR FROM LEARNING. 

The business college man, or the man who 
goes through an academic course in order to 
prepare for a protession, comes to look on 
learning too much as an investment from 
which he will later reap the benefits in earning 
money. He does not connect learning with 
industrial pursuits, nor does he in the least 
lighten or illuminate those pursuits for those 
of his friends who have not ‘‘risen in life.” 

“lt is as though nets were laid at the 
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entrances to education, in which those who, by 
some means or other, escape from the masses 
bowed down by labor are inevitably caught” 
and held from substantial service to their 
fellows. : 

Our civilization is more than anything an 
industrial civilization, but we admire the men 
who accumulate riches and gather to them- 
selves the results of industry, rather than the 
men who really carry forward industrial pro- 
cesses. 

Apparently our democratic sentiment has 
not yet recovered industrial occupations from 
the deep distrust which slavery and the feudal 
organization of society have cast upon them. 

Democracy claims for the workman the free 
right of citizenship, but does not yet insist 
that he shall be a cultivated member of society 
with a consciousness of his social and indus- 
trial value. 

We fail to appreciate the patient performance 
of painful duty, the resignation in misfortune, 
forgiveness under injury, and quiet courage 
which goes to show the creative virtue there is 
in action itself. The manual worker in spite 
of all his drawbacks gets a great solace and 
comfort from the labor itself, but to that should 
be added the interest and stimulus which comes 
to the individual when he is able to see him- 
self «*in connection and co-operation with the 
whole.” 

EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM OF LABOR, 

The word «*Museum” is purposely used in 
preference to **School,” both because the latter 
is distasteful to grown-up people from its as- 
sociation with childish tasks, and because the 
former still retains some of the fascinations of 
the show. 

The museum will be opened with five de- 
partments, which will present human progress 
as developed thro the laborer’s efforts, and will 
be connected as closely as possible with the 
growth and history of Chicago and the devel- 
opment of its industries. 

1. Metals with the copper of the Lake 
Superior region. 

2. Wood with the lumber region of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. 

3. Grain with the wheat and corn of Illinois 
and Indiana. 

4 and 5. The books and textiles will be 
treated from the history of their own develop- 
ment, but connected so far as possible with the 
local conditions. 

These five departments will contain speci- 
mens of the raw material and actual presenta- 
tion of the processes to which that material is 
subjected, A history of the effect of the process 





upon the laborer will be given by informal 
lectures. Much stress will be laid upon the 
pictures and diagrams. So far as possible the 
historic presentation of the process will con- 
nect with the activities Which have already 
centered about Hull House. 

The department of wood will terminate in 
the shop for the carpentry and wood carving 
of Hull House Guild. The history of book- 
making will terminate in Miss Starr’s own 
bindery, to which will be added a printing 
shop. The history of textiles will correlate 
with the Hull House sewing, dressmaking and 
embroidery classes. 

The grains will lead up to the Hull House 
bakery and cooking classes. A small blast 
furnace and forge will make possible a shop 
for metal work. 

As four Hull House shops already exist, not 
merely for the sake of teaching, but primarily 
for the sake of producing, and include the ac- 
tivities of many people beside the Directors, 
so the shops will be enlarged upon these lines, 
and the historic background will be pre- 
sented thro the people of the vicinity, whose 
training represents more primitive methods. 
These primitive methods in turn will be traced 
to the factories of the neighborhood, and the 
enlarged and developed tools rediscovered 
there, i. e. copper in the Western Electric, 
wood in the Box Factory, bread in the Brem- 
ner Bakery, textiles in the sweat shops, rug 
weaving, etc. 

In illustration of the educational method in 
mind the first outlines of the departments of 
Metals and Textiles may be cited to show how 
it is hoped to correlate general history and lit- 
erature with industrial processes. 

METALS, 

Maps of lakes and surrounding regions as 
known to the Indians. Indian methods of 
working copper compared with those of the 
mound builders. Maps of North America and 
the world, showing copper regions. Early dis- 
coveries of the lake regions—French explor- 
ers. Complete maps of the routes of Conti, La 
Salle, Marquette, and Joliet, including the 
Mississippi valley. Establishment of Fort 
Dearborn. 

Methods of mining copper employed by the 
first white man. Nationality of early emigrants 
and settlements which followed. Methods of 
transportation. Population of Chicago during 
this period. Map showing the development of 
the copper industry. 

Specimens of crude ore—actual presentation 
of the processes. The ore submitted toasmall 
blast furnace, smelted, rolled intc sheet, 
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shaped, annealed, etc. Maps showing districts 
in which metal has been discovered and 
worked. History of metal working and the 
effects of this craft upon civilization. Com- 
munities based upon meta] industries. 

Outline of Pheenician history as affected by 
metals, leading to explorations. Etruscans 
and their development of metals on the artistic 
side. Specimens of bronze coins, collections 
of copper and bronze ornaments and house- 
hold utensils. 

Medieval workers in metals, guilds, crafts- 
men and artists, such as Cellini. Product of 
guild spirit. Nurenberg. Peter Vischer. 

Improvement of trade routes causing in- 
crease of trade. Workers become more scat- 
tered. Reunited under exploiting methods. 
Black country of England. Women and chil- 
dren used in mines, also for work at smithies 
and forges. Slow reform through labor legis- 
lation. Emergence from this state. Trades 
unions of metal workers in England and 
America. Pictures of modern mines and con- 
ditions of life in mining settlements. 

Legends connected with metal workers: 

The Nibelungen Lied and St. Dunstan. 

In music—Handei’s Harmonious Blacksmith, 
or Wagner's Siegfried. 

In sculpture—Giotto’s Tower. Music repre- 
sented by a blacksmith striking metal on an 
anvil. 

TEXTILES. 

Gradual development and preparation. Spin- 
ning and weaving of animal and vegetable 
fibres; soil and general climatic conditions 
necessary for their cultivation; etfect of textile 
industries upon social organization. 

Earliest weaving of branches and woody 
fibres in making of baskets, mats for sides of 
huts, etc. Method of lining baskets with clay 
and afterwards burning away the basket, lead- 
ing to development of pottery and its earliest 
decorations, from impressions of baskets left. 
Use of various fibres in Pacific islands. 

History and development of wool, linen and 
silk industries. 

Wool. Map showing early wool-raising sec- 
tions and general character of wool-raising 
countries. 

Earliest wool-raising on grassy slopes and 
plains, first hand spinning—rough distaff and 
spindle, primitive looms, first crude scouring 
and dyeing, suggested reproduction of the 
processes and a comparison of the methods 
still employed by primitive peoples, such as 
the Navajo Indians, etc. 

The effect of pastoral life, both in its nomad 
and more settled forms upon primitive culture; 


illustrated by pictures and related literature. 
Early Greek and Hebrew development taken as 
examples. 

Medieval wool culture—the flocks of Spain 
and of England, the invention of the spinning 
wheel, the development of looms, the domestic 
system, the growth of organization among the 
weavers, traced to modern times. 

Effect of the eighteenth century industrial 
revolution in England upon the weavers; first 
application of steam power to textile industry; 
the weavers hastily gather in large towns and 
factories; children prematurely put to work; 
persistence of many of the weavers in their 
homes, until driven out by starvation. Simi- 
lar conditions now in the first application of 
steam sewing, much the same _ persistence 
among the «home workers’”’ who sew in their 
own houses. 

Linen. Map showing early districts. Culti- 
vation of ftiax along the banks of the Nile. 
Early Egyptian pictures of flax spinning with 
distaff. 

Medieval flax culture. American colonial 
period specially emphasized, with its spinning 
wheels, processes of bleaching and dyeing, 
looms and embroideries. 

Modern prepuration of flax in Belgium, the 
outdoor retting in the river Lys, invention of 
retting tanks, controlling conditions. Irish 
culture and manufacture. Belgian and Irish 
lace-making and embroideries. Revival in 
Ireland of cottage industries. 

felation of the Hull House embroidery 
classes and the weaving and spinning of the 
Italian women in the neighborhood to general 
textile industries. 

Silk. Earliest silk culture in the Orient. 
Silk trade of merchant caravans between India 
and southern Europe. Relation of silk carry- 
ing trade to discovery of America. Successful 
introduction and cultivation of silk worms in 
southern Europe. 

Chinese and French silk manufactures and 
embroideries. 

Literature in relation to textile industries. 
Proverbs— Penelope. In music—Pastoral songs 
and symphonies. 


A SONC OF LABOR, 


BY HORACK SPENCER FISKE. 


A song for the builders of beauty, 
The :earers of teraple and spire; 
A song to the strong men of duty 
Who shape the world’s future in fire, 


Sing, sing to the women, the mothers, 
The weavers of life and of fate; 

The sisters who toil for the brothers, 
And open to hope the white gate. 


A song to the brain that devises, 
And bends nature’s will into law; 

A song to the brain that suffices 
Its purpose from many to draw. 


Sing, sing to the thinkers and hewers, 
To brothers of brain and of brawn; 
A song to the world’s mighty doers 

Who work for « hastening dawn. 
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HULL HOUSE BOOKBINDERY. 

So many questions are asked about Miss 
Ellen G. Starr’s Bookbindery at Hull House that 
she has printed a ‘Note of Explanation” 
accompanying the last issue of the Hull! House 
Bulletin, which we republish because it bears 
so Vitally upon the educational problem of the 
settlements to which this issue of THE Com- 
MONS 18 so largely devoted. Miss Starr and 
her pupils have transferred their shop for the 
summer to a cottage at Lake Bluff. 

A NOTE OF EXPLANATION, 

People wonder, I suppose, why a resident of 
Hull House chose to bind books and what con- 
nection it has with the work or life of the 
House. I shall try to make this personal 
explanation as simply as possible. 

Before I came to Hull House to live, and for 
some time afterward, I used to have classes and 
give lectures on the history of art. I partly 
earned my living in this way and partly did it 
for the pleasure of it. I used to enjoy inter- 
preting to others, as far as I was able, the 
beautiful things which have been made in the 
past, and to think it did good. But after a 
time, living amidst a great deal that is ugly 
and ill-made in the present, and feeling how 
many people are forced to do so, even more 
than I, it began to seem to me not enough to 
talk about and explain beautiful and well-made 
things which have been done long ago. I 
began to feel that instead of talking, it would 
be a great deal better to make something 
myself, ever so little, thoroughly well, and 
beautiful of its kind. ‘The influence of any- 
thing I could make would, to be sure, be very 
small, as I had no special talent for anything. 
But then, suppose that all the people who had 
no genius, in the ages when the most beautiful 
buildings, carving, books, silver and gold- 
smith’s work, etc., was done, had fallen to talk- 
ing about the work of past ages, and refused to 
do any work themselves, how much less we 
should have now to talk about or to enjoy. 

Another thing I used to reflect upon was this : 
All modern life has been tending to separate 
the work of the mind and the work of the 
hands. One set of people work with their 
heads but produce nothing whatever with their 
hands. Another vast body work with their 
hands at very mechanical and uninteresting 
work, which does not in any way engage or 
develop the mind in its higher faculties. 
Both sets of people are living partial lives, not 
using all the powers God gave us, who certainly 
did not make half humanity with hands alone, 
and the other with only minds. ‘l'o account 





for this tendency would require much space 
and much cleverness—-more than I have. Suf- 
fice it to say that I believe it to be awrong one, 
and that I do not think it necessary to submit 
to it. So then it became necessary for me, if I 
were to act as I believed, to learn to make 
something worth making, and to do it as thor- 
oughly wellas I was able. I thoughtof various 
things, and selected books, being interested in 
them from several points of view. I went to 
the man who, in my judgment, does the most 
beautiful bookbinding in the world at this 
time, was so fortunate as to be received as his 
pupil, and worked under him* for fifteen 
months, six hours or more every day, excepting 
a half holiday on Saturday. It is no light mat- 
ter to learn a craft thoroughly, and if it is not 
thoroughly learned it does more harm than 
good. I promised my master that I would not 
teach or sell my work until he thought I 
might rightly do so. This was only sensible, 
since | had undertaken to set an example of 
good workmanship, in so far as I was able, and 
to produce something of a kind worth making. 

I had thought, when I formed the intention 
of learning a craft, that I should teach it here 
at Hull House on the basis of the extension 
classes and the manual training. I have not 
been able to do this for several reasons: the 
implements and material are expensive; the 
time required to accomplish anything is too 
long for those who only give an evening or two 
or three evenings a week, and the amount of 
personal attention required by beginners pre- 
cludes the possibility of anything but a small 
class. I still hope to be able to instruct, thor- 
oughly, a few who care to undertake the work 
in earnest, if there be any sucb, and who can 
arrange to give the necessary time. Mean- 
while I earn my living, not by talking about 
other people's work that 1 still do for pleasure 

but by binding and ornamenting a few books 
as wellas [can do it, and by teaching three 
private pupils as wellas I can teach them. I 
cannot take a pupil for less than a year, nor 
more than three pupils at a time, tho more 
would like to learn. Indeed, the number of 
people who ask to be instructed shows that 
there is much thought of this question of 
learning to work with the hands, and seems to 
me a very good sign. It takes me a long time, 
sometimes two or three weeks, to bind a book 
as I have been taught to do it. Naturally, I 
only bind books which seem to me worthy to 
last. They are necessarily very expensive, and 
the people who most deserve to have choice 
books, choicely bound, cannot always or 


*Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, in London. 
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usually have them. That is to be regretted, 
but itis not the main question in doing any 
piece of work. The chief question is whether 
the piece of work itself is worth doing. Nobody 
cares very much for whom a guildsman of the 
middle ages did a bit of carving or smith’s 
work, or for whom one of the Venetian binders 
bound a book. One sees these things in a 
museum and learns from each the lesson of its 
perfection in its degree and after its kind. 
Please do not think that this means that | 
believe my modest little books will be put into 
museums for future ages to wonder at. It only 
means that whatever good any handiwork of 
today can do must be done by showing forth 
the same pleasure in the well-doing of it 
which makes these things give pleasure to us 
now. ELLEN G. STARR. 


LITERATURE OF INTEREST TO SOCIAL 
WORKERS. 


Mr. A. Konchin of Moscow, a university man 
of high social intelligence and spirit, is about 
to edit a weekly journal, aimed «‘to relate the 
events and occasions which evince the growth 
of international unity, universal brotherhood, 
and human equality.”” Among the friends who 
are joining in this effort are Serge Tolstoy. 

Among recent publications of special social 
Significance we note “ The Regeneration of 
Rural Iowa,” by N. H. Weeks, formerly of Chi- 
cago Commons, in the Outlook for June Y, giv- 
ing account of a practical application of Rolin 
Lsynde Hartt’s suggestions on the ‘‘ Regenera- 
tion of Rural New England;’ C. Handford 
Henderson’s article in the May Atlantic Monthly 
on ‘* the Experimental Life;” Miss Jane H. 
Findlater’s estimate in the National Review for 
May oft «The Slum Movement in Fiction;” 
The Edinburgh Review article ou « Fiction and 
Philanthropy”’ in the April number; Horace 
Spencer Fiske's «The Ballad of Manila Bay 
and Other Verses” (the University of Chicago 
Press), contains some ringing verses on the 
common life, especially as he has lived in 
Chicago; Prof. Henry Van Dyke sings of the 
gospel of labor in “The Toiling of Felix” 
(Chas. Scribners’ Sons); «A Country Without 
Strikes,” by Henry D. Lloyd (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.); “History and Functions of Central 
Labor Unions,” by William Maxwell Burke, 
Ph.D., (Macmillan Co.); and «*The Labor An- 
nual and Reformers’ Year-Book for 1900,” by 
Joseph Edwards (New York, Leonard D. Ab- 
bott, 336 W. Seventy-first street), are timely 
reading at most centers of the disturbed indus- 
trial life in America. 





& Chicago Commons » 

——All the arrangements have been satisfac- 
torily made with the Northwestern University 
Settlement to supply our neighborhood with 
sterilized milk. The poor mothers who need 
it to save the lives of their infant children can 
pay no more than the cost of the milk. We 
need help atonce to pay for the bottles, the expert 
labor involved and the advertising, and, when 
the trade starts up, to purchase the additional 
sterilizer that will be. needed. All told, this 
merciful work will cost but $100. 


——Our Outing work has begun early this 
summer. Many happy parties of children and 
mothers have been sent for to come to the 
suburbs. A business man telephoned for three 
children to accompany him on ‘a trip of three 
or four hours in the country.” An Evanston 
mother sends for ‘*seven neediest children to 
celebrate a seventh birthday of her little boy.” 
A suburban school teacher and her scholars 
gave our whole kindergarten a charming day 
in their little town. And so the sweet reci- 
procities go on under summer skies. 


——Our Camp Good Will will be pitched 
again at Elgin this month, under the charge of 
Mr. Henry F. Burt. The garden is growing, as 
is the interest of the Sunday-schools of Elgin 
aud many other good folks in that hospitable 
town. The transformation of our side and 
rear yard into a playground is partly assured 
by the first few gifts toward its equipment. 
The sand-pile is the first to arrive but we need 
$100 in cool” cash thoroughly to equip and man- 
age the grounds for the five months’ play of 
hundreds of our little folks. Who will help 
lend them this heart and hand ? 


—In the prospect of an early resumption of 
work upon our new building, we appeal for the 
co-operation of our friends in raising the $3,500 
still needed to complete the interior of the 
two upper floors of the wing, which can be fin- 
ished and ready for occupancy in September, 
if we are not further delayed by the lack of 
this smail balance. Meanwhile, we are still 
struggling, only with partial success, to pre- 
vent the deficit of $800 in current accounts 
from growing to still more embarrassing pro- 
portions. ‘To wipe it out and maintain the 
whole settlement work to the first of October, 
including the entire expense of the Camp for 
boys and girls at Elgin and shorter outings for 
hundreds of others, we need $2,200. 


Weeks-Coggswell. At Chicago Commons, 
June 20, by Prof. Graham Taylor, the Rev. 
Nathan H. Weeks of Fairport, lowa, and Miss 
Alice B. Coggswell of Butler, Ind. Congratu- 
lations to our fellow residents upon their years 
of social service with us and upon their happy 
prospects in their rural settlement home in 
Fairport, lowa! Their wedding bells were the 
tirst to ring within our settlement homestead. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HE salutation of our residents and of many 
T readers of THE COMMONS are extended to 
our former associates, Mr. and Mrs. John P. 
Gavit, as they enter upon their new work and 
home life among the employes of the Westing- 
house Air-Brake Company at Wilmerding, Pa. 


HE hope of bringing the contractors and 
T unions in the Building Trades of Chicago 
face to face for the settlement of the disastrous 
lockout was realized in the conference between 
them, which is still pending as we go to press. 
It opened in a conciliatory spirit with good 
prospect of leading to the elimination of the 
sympathetic strike and the reorganization of 
the Building Trades Council. We cannot 
believe that the contractors will imperil the 
immediate accomplishment of these great gains 
by insisting upon the only point now at issue, 
viz.: the denial of the unions’ right to affiliate 
in a central body of any kind, however unlike 
the Building Trades Council, against which 
they have many just grievances. We hope to 
give the pact of peace in our next issue, 

O MORE puzzling problem than that of 
N adult education confronts the settlement 
and those in every community, who are trying 
to promote the social progress of our American 
democracy. It is not more certain that a de- 
mand for it exists than that the persistent 
otfer of the supply is often required to create 
the demand. To co-ordinate the teaching 
with the toil, the learning with the actual life 
is really the test of success in every attempted 
solution. 

The highly original and suggestive contribu- 
tions to the practical literature of this subject 
more than warrants the devotion of most of our 
limited space to them in this issue of THE 
Commons. Notonly our regular readers, but 
many more interested in the popular advance- 
ment of education will file these articles for 
reference, with many thanks to the writers, 
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and will 


watch with eager anticipation the 
progress of this educational experimentation 
at Hull House, which, most of all American 
settlements, is proving itself to bean educa- 
tional center of scientific significance and of 


the greatest practical value. THE COMMONS 
deeply appreciates the privilege, generously 
afforded it, of rendering a public service by 
publishing what we regard to be an original 
contribution to the literature of popular edu- 
cation. In our next issue Mr. Charles Sprague 
will give an interesting description of the very 
different, but highly successful educational 
work of the People’s Institute in New York 
city. 

The settlements are again honored in the 
choice of Miss Jane Addams, not only as one 
of the American judges of award at the Paris 
Exposition, but also as the only woman of any 
nationality elected to be vice-president of a 
«Class Jury.” Shethus becomes a member of 
a group jury, and is eligible to appointment to 
the Superior Jury. The Record’s statf corre- 
spondent reports the Frenchmen to have kept 
repeating: «*But she is a woman, and it never 
will do to have a woman in a group jury. 
That is unheard of.” For all the clamor, how- 
ever, Dr. Gore remained firm, in spite of all 
the inducements held out to him not to press 
the matter. “Wereally can’t do this,” said 
the exposition authorities, ‘Weare ready to 
let the honor go to another American—a man. 
We would even give America the vice-presi- 
dency of still another great class, but really it 
would be impossible to have a woman serving 
on a superior jury.” . 

Finally, however, the French weakened, and 
they were the first to congratulate Miss Addams. 


The Death of Mis. A. P. Stevens, % % &% 


Not only Hull House, but all the Chicago 
settlements, and the Woman’s clubsin thisand 
other cities, the Typographical Union here, 
and the Woman’s Trades Unions everywhere, 
the juvenile court, and the hundreds of fami- 
lies for whose delinquent children she has 
stood so wisely and so well—all these and 
many more besides, are in mourning for Mrs. 
Stevens. 

It is left to another's true and tender touch 
to characterize her personal and public worth 
ina laterissue of this paper. For ourselves 
we can only thus intimate the homage we 
share with all for her ‘heroism in common 
life’’ which, in commenting on her removal, 
one of Chicago’s great dailies affirms ‘‘is at 
least comparable in fineness and value to that 
which characterizes the field of war, tho it is 
sometimes mistakenly lamented as notto be 
realized under conditions of peace.’’ In the 
phrase of Robert Louis Stevenson’s prayer, 
*««folk of many families and nations gathered 
together in the peace of this roof” by their 
silent, sorrowful presences, filling and over- 
flowing the spacious halls of Hull House, paid 
their most impressive tribute to a noble life 
and the works that follow. 
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OUR KINDERGARTEN COMMENCEMENT. 


With a veritable festival of flowers, song, 
speech, and fellowship, the «‘Pestalozzi Fra- 
bel Kindergarten Training School” at Chicago 
Commons has closed its third year, graduating 
a class of eight, thus enrolling twenty-two 
Alumnex. Col. F. W. Parker of Chicago Insti- 
tute, spoke as he only can to as many as could 
be crowded into our kindergarten hall, on 
«The Letter Which Killeth and the Spirit 
Which Maketh Alive” in education. His plea 
was for faith in the possibilities of human 
growth; in God asthe supply for human demand 
who helps all those who would be helpful; in 
teaching as the mediation between divine help- 
fulness and human needs, and in method only 
as the way personality takes to work out one’s 
own ideals. Prof. Taylor charged the gradu- 
ates to be ‘interpreters of child-life’”’ to 
parents, and tothe people, for the unity and 
development of family and community life. 
Mrs. Hegner’s farewell words to her devoted 
pupil-friends bade them to cling to their set- 
tlement ideals of service and live the life of 
the spirit. The exhibition of «‘occupation” 
handiwork was most creditable. Inquiries for 
next year are coming in earlier and more 
numerously than ever. 


FOURTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 2d, 1900 


PESTALO2ZZI-FROEBEL 


Kindergarten Training School at 
Chicago Commons, 


140 N. UNION STREET, Chicago. 





Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice, including Home-making with Emphasis upon 
Industrial and Social Development and opportunity 
for Personal Contact with Settlement Work. Six In- 
structors in Theory, Gifts and Mother Play. Psy- 
chology and History of Education; Music and 
Physical Culture; Drawing, Color Work and Design; 
Occupations and Games; Nature Study; Home-making 
and Social, Ideals and Methods in Education. Two 
years’ practice in Morning Kindergartens at Settlements 
and elsewhere. [Elective Courses for Teachers in 
Graduate Work. 

For requirements and further information address. 


BERTHA HOFER-HEGNER, 
363 N. Winchester Avenue, CHICAGO. 


(June, 1900. we. 


The MONON ROUTE offers a choice 
of a dozen different routes to the N. E. A. 
Convention at Charleston, S. C., July 7-13, 
good returning to July 10, for one fare for 
the round trip, plus membership fee of $2.00. 
This offers a fine opportunity for a delight- 
ful trip through the picturesque and historic 
Alpine region of the South. Tourists may 
return, if desired, via Washington, D. C. 


Address, SIDNEY B. JONES, 


City Pass. Agt. Monon Route, 
232 S. Clark St., - - CHICAGO. 


One fare to Cincinnati and return via 
Monon Route, for the B. Y. P. U. Con- 
vention, July 12-15. Four trains daily. 


City ticket office, 232 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


Biblical Sociology 
A syllabus of lectures on the social teachings of the Bible. 
BY GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


Printed for use in the class-room. <A limited number ean be 
obtained for Fifty Cents of Tur COMMONS, 


The Church in Social Reforms, 


BY GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


An Address and Discussion at the International Congrega- 
tional Council in Boston, 1899. 25e per copy. 
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